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ABSTRACT 



This report contains national trend and predictor data for 
the supply of public school K-12 teachers in eight cognate areas: general 
elementary education; mathematics and science education; language education; 
social studies education; arts, physical, and health education; business and 
vocational education; other general education; and special education. Data 
came from three large national probability samples of teachers taken over 6 
years. The main data source was the Public School Teacher Questionnaires of 
the Schools and Staffing Surveys (SASS) of the National Center for Education 
Statistics. Data reveal major trends in those aspects of teacher career paths 
associated with entering, and continuing in, the ranks of employed public 
school teachers. Data also reveal variables associated with teachers' career 
path transitions. A parallel Data Analysis Report from the University of 
Pennsylvania's Center for Research and Evaluation in Social Policy provides 
similar data on trends and predictors of teacher turnover. Data from the SASS 
indicate whether entering teachers had previous teaching experience and 
whether they were fully certified in the main teaching assignment into which 
they were hired. Data on demographics, qualifications, teaching assignment, 
and working conditions also come from the SASS. The report summarizes study 
findings. Descriptive tables comprise the bulk of the report. An appendix 
presents data sources, the teacher sample, and data analysis procedures. 
(Contains 12 references.) (SM) 
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INTRODUCTION’ 

This report contains national trend and predictor data for the supply of public school 
teachers in eight cognate areas (i.e., groups of related main teaching assignment fields) at the 
K through 1 2 grade levels. The eight cognate areas included in these analyses were: general 
elementary education; mathematics and science education; language education; social studies 
education; arts, physical, and health education; business and vocational education; other 
general education; and special education. In contrast with other reports on the national supply 
of all public and all private school teachers (e.g., Rollefson & Broughman, 1994), this report 

(a) provides teacher supply data specifically for the eight cognate areas in public schools and 

(b) logistic regression analyses of predictor variables for several sources of teacher supply. 
The data were derived from three large national probability samples of teachers taken over a 
six-year period for school years 1987-88, 1990-91, and 1993-94. Thus, the trend and 
predictive data reported are based on the numbers of nationally estimated teachers in public 
schools. The main data source was the Public School Teacher Questionnaires of the Schools 
and Staffing Surveys (SASSs) of the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), U.S. 
Department of Education. Data sources, the teacher sample, and data analysis procedures 
are described in Appendix A (Data Analysis Methods). 

The descriptive data reported in Tables 1 through 20 reveal major trends (i.e., changes 
over time) in those aspects of the teacher career paths associated with entering, and 
continuing in, the ranks of employed teachers in public schools. Such transitions in teacher 
career paths include: entering public school teaching, reentering public school teaching by 
experienced teachers after a break in service, and becoming established (i.e., stable) in a 
teaching assignment as a continuing public school teacher. 

The predictive data reported in Tables 21 through 29 reveal variables that are associated 
with such career path transitions of teachers. General categories of predictor variables 
analyzed by logistic regression methods include teacher demographic characteristics, teacher 
qualifications, teaching assignments, and teacher working conditions. 

A parallel "Data Analysis Report" issued by the Center for Research and Evaluation in 
Social Policy, Graduate School of Education, University of Pennsylvania (Boe, E. E., Bobbitt, 




’See Appendix's (Glossary) for definitions used in this report. 
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S. A., Cook, L. H., Barkanic, G., & Maislin, G., 1998), provides similar data on trends and 
predictors of teacher turnover-another major facet of the career paths of teachers. 

The descriptive data on teacher supply for Tables 1 through 20 are based on the Public 
School Teacher Questionnaires of SASS. In this questionnaire, employed teachers during a 
particular school year were asked about their status during the prior year such as whether 
they were attending school, working in a non-teaching job, or employed as teachers in a public 
school. From answers to questions of this type, it is possible to determine which teachers 
had just entered the ranks of employed teachers from non-teaching activities during the prior 
year, and which teachers had continued as employed teachers from the prior year. More 
specifically, it is possible to determine whether entering teachers had previous teaching 
experience and whether they were fully certified in the main teaching assignment into which 
they were hired. Trend data on these, and related, aspects of teacher supply are presented 
in Tables 1 through 20. 

The predictive data on teacher supply for Tables 21 through 29 are also based on the 
Public School Teacher Questionnaires of SASS. In this questionnaire, employed teachers were 
asked about their demographic characteristics (such as age, gender, race, marital status, and 
dependents), qualifications (such as certification status, educational background, years of 
teaching experience), teaching assignment by subject matter and level, and working conditions 
(such as employment status, salary, and type of community in which their school was 
located). Data on both the unadjusted and adjusted (by logistic regression) association of 
such predictor variables with various aspects of teacher supply are presented in Tables 21 
through 29. 



SUMMARY RESULTS’ 



All group differences and trends over time discussed and interpreted in the results 
described below are statistically significant at the .05 level or less. The exact probability level 
of many comparisons and trends are reported in the tables of results presented in this report. 

Trends in Teacher Supply 

1. Demand for Entering Teachers 

a. Overall : The demand for entering teachers to fill open positions in the entire employed 
teaching force in public schools has been stable at about the 6% level annually during 
the six year period from school year 1987-88 to 1993-94.’’ This stability in the 
annual entering teacher percentage has been attained in spite of growth in the public 
school teaching force by 225,000 full-time equivalent teachers during this six year 
period (Snyder, Hoffman, & Geddes, 1 997)-a fact that demonstrates that the effective 
supply of both continuing and entering teachers grew by equivalent percentages to fill 
the demand for teachers almost entirely.^ (See Table 1.) 

b. Bv Cognate Area : The demand for entering teachers in each of eight cognate areas has 
also been stable during the six year period from 1988 to 1994. However, the highest 
average annual demand occurred in special education during the six year period (about 
8.2% of all special education teachers), while the lowest average annual demand 
occurred in business/vocational education (about 4.5% of all business/vocational 
teachers). (See Tables 2, 3, and 4.) 

2. Trends in Continuing Teachers: Established versus Transitional 

a. Overall : The percentage of established teachers employed in public schools increased 
gradually from 73% in 1 988 to 76% in 1 994 (with, of course, a corresponding decline 
in transitional teachers). (See Table 1 .) The trend toward more established teachers 
is promising because they are three times more likely to be fully certified in their main 
teaching assignment than are transitional teachers (see Table 17). 



^Henceforth, school years in which SASS was administered will be identified as 1988, 1991, and 
1 994 because the SASS questionnaires were completed during the second half of a school year in 
early 1988, 1991, and 1994. 

’’Based on SASS data, the demand for teachers was almost entirely filled as indicated by the fact 
that unfilled and withdrawn teacher positions in public schools due to unavailability of teachers was 
only about 0.5% for school years 1 990-91 (Choy, Henke, Alt, Medrich, & Bobbitt, 1 993) and 1 993-94 
(Henke, Choy, Geis, & Broughman, 1996), 
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b. Bv Cognate Area : This trend toward a gradually increasing percentage of established 
teachers (with a corresponding decline in transitional teachers) is attributable to 
increasing percentages of established teachers in general elementary education and 
special education. No clear trend toward either increasing, or decreasing, percentages 
of established teachers was observed for the other six cognate areas. The highest 
level of established teachers occurred in business/vocational education, while the 
lowest levels of established teachers occurred in other general education and in special 
education. 

3. Trends in Entering Teachers: First-Time versus Experienced 

a. Overall : Of entering teachers, the percentage of first-time teachers employed in public 
schools increased fairly sharply from 39.7% in 1988 to 61.9% in 1994 (with, of 
course, a corresponding sharp decline in entering experienced teachers). These two 
trends of increasing first time teachers along with decreasing experienced teachers 
suggests that the reserve pool as a source of supply of entering teachers is being 
depleted of its stock of experienced teachers who are available to become reemployed 
as teachers. (See Table 5.) 

b. Bv Cognate Area : The trend toward a sharp increase in the percentage of entering 
first-time teachers (with a corresponding decrease in entering experienced teachers) 
was seen in all seven cognate areas studied. Consistent and substantial differences 
over time among cognate areas in these trends were not observed. (See Tables 6, 7, 
and 8.) 

4. Trends in Entering First-Time Teachers with Teacher Prepara tion Majors 

a. Overall : The trend toward a sharp increase in the percentage of entering first-time 
teachers, as noted in Section 3 above, is attributable both to increasing percentages 
of first-time teachers with degree majors in fields of teacher preparation and with 
degree majors in all other degree fields (including some teachers with no degree). (See 
Table 5.) 

b. Bv Cognate Area : This trend toward increasing percentages of both entering first-time 
teachers with degree majors in a field of teacher preparation, and other first-time 
teachers with degree majors in all other fields, was observed most clearly in general 
elementary education and special education. Though the other five cognate areas 
studied all experienced an overall increase in first time teachers, the increase was 
mostly due to one or the other type of degree majors. (See Tables 6, 7, and 8.) 
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5. Trends in Entering Experienced Teachers 

a. Overall : The trend toward a sharp decrease in the percentages of entering experienced 
teachers (as noted in Section 3 above), is attributable to decreasing percentages of 
such experienced teachers who reenter teaching after a break in service, while the 
modest percentages of entering teachers represented by private school teachers 
migrating to public schools has remained stable during the six year period studied. 
(See Table 5.) 

b. By Cognate Area : The trend toward a sharp decrease in the percentages of entering 
experienced teachers during the six year period from 1988 to 1994 was observed in 
all seven cognate areas studied. (See Tables 6, 7, and 8.) 

6. Trends in Entering First-Time Teachers Who are Recent Graduates 

a. Overall : The trend toward a sharp increase in the percentage of entering first-time 
teachers in public schools (as noted in Section 3 above), is also attributable both to 
increasing percentages of first-time teachers who are recent graduates and delayed 
entrants. However, the increases in the percentage of delayed entrants was much 
greater, and, by 1 994, delayed entrants accounted for 36.3% of all entering teachers 
while recent graduates accounted for only 25.6%. (See Table 9.) This trend toward 
a rapidly increasing percentage of entering teachers who are delayed entrants (instead 
of recent graduates or reentering experienced teachers) is regressive because delayed 
entrants are about twice as likely to lack full certification in their main teaching 
assignment than are either recent graduates or reentering experienced teachers (Boe, 
Bobbitt, Cook, &Terhanian, 1998). 

b. Bv Connate Area : This trend toward increased hiring of first-time teachers of both the 
recent graduate and delayed entrant types was observed in all cognate areas studied 
except for special education. The percentage of entering teachers in special education 
who were recent graduates held steady at about 22% during the six year period from 
1 988 to 1 994, while the percentage of delayed entrants increased from 9% in 1 988 
to 35% in 1994“the largest growth in the hiring of delayed entrants observed in the 
seven cognate areas studied. (See Tables 10, 11, and 12.) It appears that special 
education has been increasingly dependent on hiring these lesser qualified entering 
teachers in order to fill its open teaching positions. In 1 990, 68% of delayed entrants 
hired in special education were not fully certified in their main teaching assignments 
(Boe et al., 1 998). 
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7. Trends in Irreaular/Part-Time Teachers . A public school teacher's employment status can 
be (a) regular (i.e., as a conventional teacher) versus irregular (i.e., as an itinerant or long- 
term substitute teacher), and (b) full or part time. Individuals who are appointed as full- 
time regular teachers are assumed to have the most desirable positions in terms of 
stability, pay, and prestige, while teachers who have irregular and/or part-time 
appointments are assumed to have less desirable positions. As described below. Tables 
13 through 16 show the percentages of teachers who hold the less desirable positions 
(i.e., the percentage of irregular and/or part-time, or %lrreg./PT) as a function of source 
of teacher supply, 
a. Overall : 

(1 ) Of total public school teachers in 1 994, 9.1 % (or about one in every ten teachers) 
held irregular/part-time teaching positions, a level comparable to that in the 
previous six years. (See Table 13.) 

(2) During each of the three years studied, the percentage of entering teachers in 
public schools who held irregular/part-time teaching positions (18.0% in 1994) 
was over twice the percentage of continuing teachers (8.5% in 1994). While it 
is not surprising that continuing teachers have a competitive advantage over 
entering teachers in securing regular/full-time positions, the fact is that about one 
in five open teaching positions available to entering teachers was irregular and/or 
part-time. This certainly must detract from the appeal of entering teaching as a 
career, at least for the most highly qualified potential candidates for teaching 
appointments. (See the row totals of Tables 14, 15, and 16.) 

(3) Though no trend is evident during the six years from 1 988 to 1 994, it is clear that 
about twice the percentage of transitional teachers hold irregular/part-time 
positions than do established teachers (about 14% vs. 7%). While it is 
understandable that the more desirable positions will be held by teachers who 
have become established in their school and teaching assignment, it might seem 
surprising that even 7% of established teachers do not enjoy regular full-time 
employment-a fact that might contribute to much turnover in the teaching force. 
(See Table 13.) 

(4) As to entering teachers , there has been a considerable stability in the percentage 
of first-time teachers who are given irregular/part-time positions (a non-significant 
increase from only about 15% in 1988 to 17% in 1994), as well as in the 
percentage of entering experienced teachers who are given irregular/part-time 



positions (a non-significant decrease from about 21% in 1988 to 19% in 1994). 
Thus, in 1988, entering first-time teachers were somewhat more favored than 
entering experienced teachers with regular full-time positions. However, the 
trends in employment status since then to 1994 have made entering first-time 
teachers equivalent to entering experienced teachers in the percentages (17% vs. 

1 9%, respectively) to which they are given irregular/part-time positions. In view 
of the information reviewed above in Section 3, it is clear that the deterioration 
in employment status of entering first-time teachers occurred as their percentage 
of all entering teachers increased sharply, while the percentage of entering 
experienced teachers correspondingly decreased. It should also be noted that, by 
1 994, 1 8% of entering teachers were obliged to accept an irregular/part-time job, 
a level much higher than the 8.5% of irregular/part-time positions held by all 
continuing teachers. (See Table 13, and the row totals of Table 16.) The fact 
that so many entering teachers were not given full status in the sense of regular 
full-time appointments might contribute to difficulty in recruiting fully certified 
entering teachers (see Table 17), as well as the relatively high turnover of 
beginning teachers (Whitener, Gruber, Lynch, Tingos, Perona, & Fondelier, 1 997). 
b. Bv Cognate Area : 

(1 ) There is great variability in the percentage of irregular/part-time positions across 
the eight cognate areas, which averaged about 9% during 1 988, 1991, and 1 994. 
Areas with very low Irregular/Part-time percentages in 1994 include general 
elementary education (2.6%) and social studies education (3.8%), while areas 
with very high Irregular/Part-Time percentages include arts/PE (24.4%) and other 
general education (26.7%). (See Tables 14, 15, and 16.) 

(2) In other respects, each cognate area is similar to all teachers combined (as 
presented above) in terms of more entering teachers than continuing teachers had 
irregular/part-time positions and more transitional than established teachers had 
irregular/part-time positions. One difference from this pattern occurred in the 
other general education area in that, by 1994, about 25% of teaching positions 
were irregular/part-time for all sources of teacher supply (i.e., for continuing 
established and transitional, and for entering first-time and experienced). (See 
Tables 14, 15, and 16.) 

8. Partly Certified Teachers . About 93% of public school teachers have been fully certified 
in thRir main teaching assignment as defined by holding a regular or standard certificate. 



an advanced professional certificate, or a probationary certificate (a certificate for 
teachers who have satisfied all reQuirements for a regular certificate except for 
completing a probationary period). The other roughly 7% of teachers are therefore 
lacking this basic qualification for teaching, and are classified as partly certified in their 
main teaching assignments. As described below. Tables 17 through 20 show the 
percentage of teachers who are only partly certified (i.e., lacking a basic qualification for 
teaching), 
a. Overall : 

(1) Of total public school teachers in 1994, 7.5% were only partly certified in their 
main teaching assignments, a level comparable to that in the previous six years. 
(See Table 17.) 

(2) During 1991 and 1 994, the percentage of entering teachers in public schools who 
were partly certified in their main teacher assignments (26.8% in 1 994) was over 
four times the percentage of continuing teachers (6.2% in 1 994). While it is not 
surprising that entering teachers are not as qualified in terms of certification, the 
fact that about one in four open positions available for entering teachers has been 
filled with a partly certified individual implies a serious shortage of qualified people 
in teacher supply pools who are willing and able to accept open teaching 
positions. (See the row totals of Tables 18, 19, and 20.) 

(3) Though no trend is evident during the six years from 1 988 to 1 994, it is clear that 
during 1991 and 1994 the percentage of transitional teachers who were only 
partly certified (1 3.6% in 1 994) was three times higher than established teachers 
(4.5% in 1994). This fact suggests one major advantage for creating a stable 
teaching force and minimizing teacher turnover. (See Table 17.) 

(4) Over the six-year period studied from 1988 to 1994, more than one in five (i.e., 
>25%) entering first-time teachers were partly certified, while one in four (i.e., 
about 20%) entering experienced teachers were partly certified. On this index, 
appointing entering experienced teachers is slightly less harmful to the qualifica- 
tions of the teaching force than appointing first-time teachers. Unfortunately, the 
hiring of experienced teachers has declined sharply while hiring first-time teachers 
has increased (see Section 3 above). Among first-time teachers, those who 
earned degrees with majors in teacher preparation programs were much less likely 
to be partly certified (about 25% were partly certified in 1994) than were those 
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who earned degrees with majors in other fields (over 42% were partly certified in 
1994). (See Table 17.) 

(5) For all entering teachers combined, there was a gradual trend toward an 
increasing percentage of partly certified teachers from 21 .9% in 1988 to 26.8% 
in 1994. (See the row totals of Tables 18, 19, and 20.) 
b. Bv Cognate Area: 

(1 ) There is moderate variability in the percentage of partly certified teachers across 
the eight cognate areas which averaged 7.5% in 1994. General elementary 
education has the lowest percentage of partly certified teachers (4.2%) while 
other general education had the highest (1 8.9%). Mathematics/science education 
was above average (1 1.4%) as was special education (10.8%). (See Table 20.) 

(2) In other respects, each cognate area is similar to all teachers combined, i.e., more 
entering teachers than continuing teachers were partly certified, and more 
transitional than established teachers were partly certified. (See Tables 18, 19, 
and 20.) 

9. Summary of Trends in Teacher Supply 

a. Overall : The percentage of entering and continuing teachers in public schools was 
stable during a six year period from 1 988 to 1 994 (about 6% and 94%, respectively; 
see Section 1 above). However, among entering teachers, there was a sharp increase 
in the percentage of entering first-time teachers (particularly those who were delayed 
entrants) with a corresponding decline in reentering experienced teachers (see Sections 
3, 5, and 6 above); and among continuing teachers, there was a gradual increase in 
the percentage of established teachers with a decline in transitional teachers (see 
Section 2 above). While the modest increase in the percentage of established 
continuing teachers improved the percentage of continuing teachers who were fully 
certified in their main teaching assignment, the increase in the percentage of first-time 
entering teachers worked in the opposite direction, resulting in no significant change 
in the percentage of partly certified teachers which remained at about 7% level during 
the period studied. Thus, the supply of entering teachers was sufficient to meet the 
demand for numbers of individuals to fill vacant teaching positions, but not in terms 
of nearly enough individuals who were fully certified in their main teaching assign- 
ments upon entry (see Section 8 above). 

b. Bv Cognate Area : In general, the trends described above for all teachers were 
observed also in the various cognate areas. However, general elementary education 
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and special education differed most from other cognate areas. General elementaiv 
education was distinctive in that it had (a) high percentage growth in established 
teachers (along with special education), (b) high percentage growth in entering first- 
time teachers who were degree graduates from a field of teacher preparation as well 
as from other fields (along with special education), (c) a low percentage of 
irregular/part-time teachers (along with social studies education), and (d) the lowest 
percentage of teachers who were only partly certified in their main teaching 
assignment. (See Sections 2, 4, 7, and 8 above.) Special education was distinctive 
in that it had (a) the highest annual percentage demand for entering teachers, (b) high 
percentage growth in established teachers (along with general elementary education), 
(c) high percentage growth in entering first-time teachers who were degree graduates 
from a field of teacher preparation as well as from other fields (along with general 
elementary education), and (d) no percentage increase in first-time teachers who were 
recent graduates, but had high percentage growth in delayed entrants. (See Sections 
1 , 2, 4, and 6 above.) The "other general education" area was also distinctive in that 
it had a high percentage of irregular/part-time teachers (along with arts/physical 
education) and the highest percentage of partly certified teachers. (See Sections 7 
and 8 above.) 

Predictors of Teacher Supply 

10. Teacher Characteristic Variables : One set of predictors of teacher supply was the 
characteristics of teachers, particularly demographic characteristics and qualification 
variables, as shown in Table 21. For the most part, the distribution of teacher 
characteristics was reasonably stable during the six year period studied from 1988 to 
1994. However, a few trends during this time period were observed, as follows: (a) a 
slightly decreasing percentage of male teachers, (b) a slightly increasing percentage of 
teachers over age 50 and under age 30, and (c) an decreasing percentage of teachers 
with children under age six years. Table 21 contains information about the percentage 
distribution of selected characteristics of employed teachers for each of the three SASS 
years, as well as the nationally estimated numbers of teachers with such characteristics. 

1 1 , Teacher Employment Variables : A second set of predictors of teacher supply was teacher 
employment variables including such factors as salary, teaching assignment, and type of 
community in which a teacher's school was located, as shown in Table 22. The 
distribution of employment variables was reasonably stable during the six year period 
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studied from 1988 to 1994. Table 22 contains information about the percentage 
distribution of selected teacher employment variables for each of the three SASS years, 
as well as the national estimated numbers of teachers employed under each employment 
condition. 

1 2. Teacher Characteristic Variables Predictive of Continuing Teachers : Odds ratios for the 
association of each teacher characteristic variable of Table 21 with continuing versus 
entering teachers in public schools were computed and are reported in Table 23. As of 
1994, the results demonstrated that only the sex variable was not associated with 
continuing as an employed teacher versus entering the teaching force. For the other 
variables, continuing teachers (as contrasted with entering teachers) were associated 
with being White, increasing age, having ever been married, currently being married, 
having a least one dependent child, being fully certified, having earned a masters degree 
or higher, and having majored or minored in the field of one's main teaching assignment. 
Entering teachers (as contrasted with continuing teachers) were more likely to have a 
child under age six. Some of these associations were small, such as for the 
race/ethnicity variable, while for others such as the certification variable, the association 
was substantial. Thus, the data of Table 23 show the extent to which continuing and 
entering teachers differed in terms of teacher characteristic variables. 

1 3. Teacher Employment Variables Predictive of Continuing Teachers : Odds ratios for the 
association of each teacher employment variable of Table 22 with continuing versus 
entering teachers in public schools were computed and are reported in Table 24. As of 
1994, the results demonstrated that only the community type variable was not 
associated with continuing as an employed teacher versus entering the teaching force. 
For the other variables, continuing teachers (as contrasted with entering teachers) were 
associated with being employed in a regular full-time position, increasing salary level, 
having a teaching assignment in vocational/business education or in general elementary 
education instead of in special education, and being located in the Midwest or Northeast 
instead of the West. Entering teaches (as contrasted with continuing teachers) were 
more likely to be assigned to teach at the secondary instead of the elementary level. 
Some of these associations were weak, such as for the teaching level variable, while for 
others such as the salary variable, the association was very strong. Thus, the data of 
Table 23 show the extent to which continuing and entering teachers differed in terms of 
teacher employment variables. 
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14. Logistic Regression Models for Continuing Versus Entering Teachers : The odds ratios of 
Table 26 for 1993-94 provide a basis for explaining how continuing teachers differed 
from entering teachers under the statistically controlled conditions of the reduced logistic 
regression model. In comparison with entering teachers , continuing teachers were (a) 
over four times more likely (i.e., the ratio of the odds) to be in the oldest age category 
than in the youngest age category, (b) almost four times more likely to be fully certified 
in their main teaching assignment than partly certified, (c) about 1 .7 times more likely to 
hold regular full-time teaching positions than irregular and/or part-time positions, and (d) 
over eight times more likely to be in the highest salary category than in the lowest salary 
category. The c index of 0.821 for the model containing these four predictor variables 
indicates high predictive power of the reduced regression model. In addition, this reduced 
model satisfied the Hosmer-Lemeshow goodness-of-fit (GOF) test (p > .10). Under the 
statistically controlled conditions of this model, it is also important to recognize which 
predictor variables did not appreciably add to its predictive power or improve its fit. For 
instance, teaching field, teaching level, degree level, sex, and race/ethnicity were not 
sufficiently associated with the dependent variable of continuing versus entering teachers 
to be helpful in explaining how these two categories of teachers differ. (See Table 26 for 
the reduced logistic regression model for predicting continuing versus entering teachers 
from which the above conclusions were based, and Table 25 for the corresponding full 
logistic regression model.) 

1 5. Logistic Regression Models for Continuing Teachers bv Region : The reduced logistic 
regression model of Table 26 for continuing versus entering teachers was replicated in 
each of the four regions of the Nation for 1994, the results of which are seen in Table 
27. Though there are major similarities in the four regional models (e.g., the substantial 
odds ratios for age, salary, and certification factors, and a satisfactory GOF test) in all 
four regions, and there are also some notable differences (the low odds ratios for the 
employment status variable in South and West, and the lower predictive power of the 
model in the West than in the Northeast). Though we have not investigated the sources 
of these regional variations, those interested in region differences in teacher supply could 
perform further research on this topic. 

16. Logistic Regression Models for Entering Experienced versus First-Time Teachers : The odds 
ratios of Table 28 for 1 993-94 provide a basis for explaining how entering experienced 
teachers differed from first-time teachers under the statistically controlled conditions of 
the reduced logistic regression model. In comparison with first-time teachers , entering 



experienced teachers were (a) over six times more likely (i.e., the ratio of the odds) to be 
in the oldest age category than in the youngest age category, (b) almost twice as likely 
to have married, have a child under age six years, and be fully certified in their main 
teaching assignment than partly certified, (c) over nineteen times more likely to be in the 
highest salary category than in the lowest salary category, and (d) over three times more 
certain that they made a wrong decision regarding going into the teaching profession than 
did first-time teachers. The latter findings is surprising because a disproportionate 
percentage of experienced teachers (in comparison with first-time teachers) had decided 
to reenter the ranks of employed teachers after a break in service while still feeling they 
had chosen the wrong profession for themselves. The c index of 0.807 for the model 
containing these six predictor variables indicates high predictive power of the reduced 
regression model. In addition, this reduced model satisfied the Hosmer-Lemeshow 
goodness-of-fit (GOF) test (p > .20). Under the statistically controlled conditions of this 
model, it is also important to recognize which predictor variables did not appreciably add 
to its predictive power or improve its fit. For instance, teaching field, teaching level, 
degree level, sex, and race/ethnicity were not sufficiently associated with the dependent 
variable of entering experienced versus first-time teachers to be helpful in explaining how 
these two categories of teachers differ. (See Table 28 for the reduced logistic regression 
model for predicting continuing versus entering teachers from which the above 
conclusions were based.) 

17. Logistic Regression Models for Continuing Established versus Transitional Teachers : The 
odds ratios of Table 29 for 1993-94 provide a basis for explaining how continuing 
established teachers differed from transitional teachers under the statistically controlled 
conditions of the reduced logistic regression model. In comparison w ith transitional 
teachers , established teachers were (a) over three times more likely (i.e., the ratio of the 
odds) to be in the oldest age category than in the youngest age category, (b) about 1 .7 
times as likely to have earned a degree with a major or minor in their main teaching 
assignment, (c) almost three times more likely to be in the highest salary category than 
in the lowest salary category, and (d) about 1 .8 times more likely to be vocational 
education teachers than special education teachers. The c index of 0.709 for the model 
containing these four predictor variables indicates moderate predictive power of the 
reduced regression model. In addition, this reduced model satisfied the Hosmer- 
Lemeshow goodness-of-fit (GOF) test (p > .05). Under the statistically controlled 
conditions of this model, it is also important to recognize which predictor variables did 
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not appreciably add to its predictive power or improve its fit. For instance, teaching level, 
degree level, certification, sex, and race/ethnicity were not sufficiently associated with 
the dependent variable of established versus transitional teachers to be helpful in 
explaining how these two categories of teachers differ. (See Table 29 for the reduced 
logistic regression model for predicting established versus transitional teachers from 
which the above conclusions were based.) 

1 8. Summary of Predictors of Teacher Supply : Although almost all of the teacher characteris- 
tic and employment variables analyzed were individually associated with the supply 
variable of continuing versus entering teachers (see Tables 23 and 24), a parsimonious 
logistic regression model with high predictive power (c = 0.821) was constructed using 
only four predictor variables for this supply variable (see Table 26). This model 
demonstrated that continuing teachers, in comparison with entering teachers, tended to 
(a) be much older, (b) be much more likely to be fully certified in their main teaching 
assignment, (c) more likely to hold regular full-time teaching positions, and (d) enjoy much 
higher salaries (see Section 1 4 above). Similarly, a parsimonious logistic regression model 
with high predictive power (c = 0.807) was constructed for the supply variable of 
entering experienced teachers versus entering first-time teachers. This model included 
six predictor variables and demonstrated that entering experienced teachers, in 
comparison with entering first-time teachers, tended to (a) enjoy higher salaries, (b) be 
older, (c) feel that they would nolgo into the teaching profession if they could undo their 
original decision, (d) have a child under age six, (e) have been, or currently are, married, 
and (f) more likely to be fully certified in their main teaching assignment (see Section 1 6 
above). Success was also had in constructing a parsimonious logistic regression model 
for the teacher supply variable of continuing established versus transitional teachers, 
though this model with four predictor variables was only of moderate predictive power 
(see Section 1 7 above). One noteworthy outcome of these analyses was that, under the 
statistically controlled conditions of logistic regression, the following predictor variables 
that did nol contribute substantially to differences in the supply variables of continuing 
versus entering teachers, or experienced versus first-time entering teachers: (a) teaching 
field, (b) teaching level (i.e., elementary vs. secondary), (c) degree level, (d) sex, (e) 
race/ethnicity, and (f) community type (i.e., rural, suburban, central city). 
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Table 1. Sources of Supply of Total Public School Teachers: National Estimates of the 
Percentages of Teachers by Four Supply Sources by Year 









School Year* 




Supply Source: Total Teachers 


Statistic” 


1987-88 


1990-91 


1993-94 


Continuine Teachers 


A. Established 


Col % 


73.4% 


75.0% 


76.1% 




SE% 


0.3% 


0.4% 


0.3% 


B. Transitional 


Col % 


20.1% 


18.8% 


17.7% 




SE% 


0.3% 


0.3% 


0.3% 


Subtotal: Continuing 


Col % 


93.6% 


93.8% 


93.7% 




SE% 


0.2% 


0.2% 


0.2% 


Enterine Teachers 


A. First Time Teachers 


Col% 


2.6% 


3.4 % 


3.9% 


SE% 


0.1% 


0.2% 


0.1% 


B. Experienced Teachers 


Col% 


3.9% 


2.8% 


2.4% 


SE% 


0.1% 


0.1% 


0.1% 


Subtotal: Entering 


Col % 


6.5% 


6.2% 


6.3% 




SE% 


0.2% 


0.2% 


0.2% 


Total Teachers 


Col % 


100% 


100% 


100% 




NatT Estimate 


2,319,134 


2,550,991 


2,552,121 




SE Estimate 


13,089 


20,977 


20,828 




Sample (n) 


40,522 


46,599 


46,994 



Note . Data from the 1987-88, 1990-91 and 1993-94 Schools and StafFmg Surveys, National Center for 
Education Statistics, USDE. 

“Nationally weighted percentages (Col %) of the total numbers of full-time and part-time teachers combined 
at the elementary and secondary levels. SE % = standard error of the column percentages. Nat’l Estimate 
= nationally weighted estimates of the total number of teachers; SE Estimate = standard error of the 
national estimates. 

*The supply source by school year (4x3) was 176.76 (p < .001). 
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Table 2. Sources of Supply of Total Public School Teachers for Eight Cognate Areas: National Estimates of the Percentages of Teachers by Four 
Supply Sources for 1987-88 
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Note . Data from the 1987-88 Schools and Staffing Survey, National Center for Education Statistics, USDE. 

Nationally weighted percentages (Col %) of the total numbers of full-time and part-time teachers combined at the elementary and secondary levels. SE % = standard error of 
the column percentages. Nat’l Estimate = nationally weighted estimates of the total numbers of teachers. SE Estimate = standard error of the national estimates. 

*The supply source by cognate area (4x8) was 538.96 (p < .001). 



Table 3 . Sources of Supply of Total Public School Teachers for Eight Cognate Areas: National Estimates of the Percentages of Teachers by Four 
Supply Sources for 1990-91 
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Table 4. Sources of Supply of Total Public School Teachers for Eight Cognate Areas: National Estimates of the Percentages of Teachers by Four 
Supply Sources for 1993-94 
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Table 5. Sources of Supply of Entering Teachers in Public Schools: National Estimates 
of the Percentages of Teachers by Prior Teaching Experience and Degree Major for 
Three School Years 



Supply Source: Entering Teachers 


Statistic^ 


1987-88 


School Year* 
1990-91 


1993-94 


First-Time Teachers 


A. Teacher Preparation Major 


Col % 


28.2% 


37.3% 


40.5% 




SE% 


0.9% 


1.1% 


1.3% 


B, Other Major/No Degree 


Col % 


11.5% 


17.2% 


21.4% 




SE% 


0.7% 


1.0% 


1.0% 


Subtotal: First-Time Teachers 


Col % 


39.7% 


54.5% 


61.9% 




SE% 


1.1% 


1.5% 


1.3% 


Experienced Teachers 


A. Reentering 


Col % 


53.1% 


38.9% 


32.1% 




SE% 


1.1% 


1.6% 


1.3% 


B, Private School Migrants 


Col % 


7.2% 


6.6% 


6.0% 




SE% 


0.8% 


0.9% 


0.6% 


Subtotal: Experienced Teachers 


Col % 


60.4% 


45.5% 


38.1% 




SE% 


1.1% 


1.5% 


1.3% 


Total Entering Teachers 


Col % 


100% 


100% 


100% 




Nat’l Esimate 


149,538 


158,988 


160,639 




SE Estimate 


3,508 


4,927 


3,994 




Sample (n) 


2,658 


3,126 


3,185 



Note . Data from the 1987-88, 1990-91 and 1993-94 Schools and Staffmg Surveys, National Center for 
Education Statistics, USDE. 

*Vjationally weighted percentages (Col %) of the total numbers of entering full-time and part-time teachers 
combined at the elementary and second^ levels. SE % = standard error of the column percentages, Nat’l 
Estimate = nationally wei^ted estimates of the total number of teachers, SE Estimate = standard error of 
the national estimates, 

♦The supply source by school year (4 x 3) was 139,27 (p < ,001), 
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Table 6. Sources of Supply of Entering Teachers in Public Schools for Seven Cognate Areas: National Estimates of the Percentages of Entering 
Teachers by Prior Teaching Experience and Degree Major for 1987-88 
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Table 7. Sources of Supply of Entering Teachers in Public Schools for Seven Cognate Areas: National Estimates of the Percentages of Entering 
Teachers by Prior Teaching Experience and Degree Major for 1990-91 
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Table 8. Sources of Supply of Entering Teachers in Public Schools for Seven Cognate Areas: National Estimates of the Percentages of Entering 
Teachers by Prior Teaching Experience and Degree Major for 1993-94 
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Table 9. Sources of Supply of Entering Teachers in Public Schools: National Estimates 
of the Percentages of Teachers by Prior Teaching Experience and Delay of Entry for 
Three School Years 







School Year* 


Supply Source: Entering Teachers 


Statistic^ 


1987-88 1990-91 1993-94 



First-Time Teachers 



A. Recent Graduates: 



1 . Teacher Preparation Major 


Col % 
SE% 


16.0% 

0.7% 


20.3% 

1.0% 


19.8% 

0.8% 


2. Other Major 


Col % 
SE% 


2.7% 

0.3% 


4.4% 

0.4% 


5.8% 

0.6% 


B. Delayed Entrants: 

1. Teacher Preparation Major 


Col % 
SE% 


12.1% 

0.7% 


17.0% 

1.1% 


20.7% 

1.1% 


2. Other Major/No Degree 


Col % 
SE% 


8.8% 

0.6% 


12.9% 

0.9% 


15.6% 

1.1% 


Subtotal: First-Time Teachers 


Col % 
SE% 


39.7% 

1.1% 


54.5% 

1.5% 


61.9% 

1.3% 


Experienced Teachers 
A. Reentering 


Col % 
SE% 


53.1% 

1.1% 


38.9% 

1.6% 


32.1% 

1.3% 


B. Private School Migrants 


Col % 
SE% 


7.2% 

0.8% 


6.6% 

0.9% 


6.0% 

0.6% 


Subtotal: Experienced Teachers 


Col% 

SE% 


60.4% 

1.1% 


45.5% 

1.5% 


38.1% 

1.3% 


Total Entering Teachers 


Col % 

Nat’l Estimate 
SE Estimate 
Sample (n) 


100% 

149,538 

3,508 

2,658 


100% 

158,988 

4,927 

3,126 


100% 

160,639 

3,994 

3,185 



Note . Data from the 1987-88, 1990-91 and 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Surveys, National Center for 
Education Statistics, USDE. 

^Nationally weighted percentages (Col %) of the total numbers of entering full-time and part-time teachers 
combined at the elementary and secondary levels. SE % = standard error of the column percentages. Nat’l 
Estimate = nationally wei^ted estimates of the total number of teachers. SE Estimate = standard error of 
the national estimates. 

*The supply source by school year (6x3) was 160.44 (p < .001). 
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Table 10. Sources of Supply of Entering Teachers in Public Schools for Seven Cognate Areas: National Estimates of the Percentages of Entering 
Teachers by Prior Teaching Experience and Delay of Entry for 1987-88 
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Table 1 1. Sources of Supply of Entering Teachers in Public Schools for Seven Cognate Areas: National Estimates of the Percentages of Entering 
Teachers by Prior Teaching Experience and Delay of Entry for 1990-91 
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Table 12 . Sources of Supply of Entering Teachers in Public Schools for Seven Cognate Areas: National Estimates of the Percentages of Entering 
Teachers by Prior Teaching Experience and Delay of Entry for 1993-94 

Cognate Area: 1993 - 94 * 
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